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NESTORIAN WOMAN. — Sara Carter, who were 
The dress of the Nestorian women as | not.a whit wiser, or more 
et the pistens. is met by am jindependent than she on 
presented 1 P , Y APY | this subject. 
yeans an unbecoming one. It certainly | But as the little girl was 
ooks comfortable and modest, and this | putting on her bonnet that 
snot always be said of dresses worn by morning, Florence Mead, 
ome of the ladies of this country. How One of her neighbors and 
jcely her head is covered! The Nesto- schoolmates, came in to 
near beli : : _| accompany Sara to the mu- 
hans evidently elieve in wearing some-| .i. teacher's. 
hing more substantial than amere apology} «Don’t you think,’ said 
bra head covering. And there’s where Sara, in a very confidential 
hey are right! A French King once miet tone to her companion, as 
man on a bitter cold day, strutting along she put on her pretty straw 
” a hat, before the mirror, 
th head erect, looking for all the world |, 
> : aunty wanted me to take 
though he thought himself lord of the} t}a+ bundle down town.’ 
nd, and yet the fellow was so thinly clad Florence’s restless blue 
the icy air must have penetrated eyes ran from the bonnet 
very pore Of his body. ‘ Well, well, to Sara’s pe ‘Well, 
ell,” saidthe King, after he had watched Bi hat of that! she asked, 
' ; .... _,|in her usual quick, abrupt 
m for some little distance, ‘‘ vanity is of way. 
ome use after all. ‘Thin asit is, it shields; *Now Florence, you 
ost effectually that fellow’s hide from | know how it looks to carry 
he cold.” Now we don’t like to say that |@ great bundle like that in 
is vanity that covers the heads of Amer- the street. Everybody 
ss Rare t would think I was a ser- 
pan ladies, but one thing is certain, a man want. of cpense* 
s got to look pretty sharply to find any-| Tet ’em think so then, 
hing else covering some of them, now-a- I would’nt care,’ retorted 
ys. However, this has nothing to do | Florence, with a toss of the 
ith the Nestorian women, but we hav’nt bright little head that was 
ime now to do more than to introduce 
er to our readers, hoping that she looks 


jnever still, except when 
slumber chained it tight to 
sagreeable to them as to ourselves. 


| the pillow. 
am I don’t believe you, 
Florence ; I don’t believe 
| you’d carry that great bun- 
|dle down Chestnut street, 
- | for a dollar.’ 
CARRYING A BUNDLE. | ‘Is it heavy? where is it to go?’ asked 
‘Oh, aunty! now you don’t mean to ask Florence, lifting the bundle, as though she 
ye to do such a thing as that /” cried Sara | WeTe debating whether to give a verbal or 
ter, with a curl of her lip, and ina | “aye negation to her companion. 
incredulous, half reproachful tone of! . t ih to go to on Hill’s, a woman 
rat wire vee. ne eet But Pge ad sick with mn om 
e likely to withstand. 9 P 
‘But, dear, what is to be done ?— |matism all winter, and she’s had nobody 
here is that poor woman with her two | to do anything for her but Joseph, and he’s 
hildren in such a destitute condition.—|°D!y thirteen. Aunty was down there 
ou know the cook is sick, and Mary and | yesterday, and says they’re really desti- 
have all the week’s ironing to do, so | tute, so she made up that bundle of cakes, 
here's no way to send it ;’ and the lady |and clothes, and medicine for little Milly, 
sl aot a ho age banal feral ha oy to a 
ch sue had just placed on the table. se lt : 
«But just chink, a, I have to go| ‘You're not going to carry that ?’ asked 
past the Seaton’s and the Sanford’s, to} 
e my music lesson, 





MORAL TALE. 


a. 
and what would| ‘ YesIam, too. I guess I’m not going 
hey say to see me carrying that great | t have these poor people go without the 
bundle! Why, I should never be abie to things, because of my pride. If folks don’t 
ook them in the face again, of course I) like my appeatance, they can just look the 
hould’nt.’ | other way. Make haste, Sara.’ 

‘Well, I suppose it’ll have to lie there, | Florence Mead’s family was an old and 


= ; |highly respectable one. She could afford 
until I can get some chance to send | to be independent. w 


; but it’s too bad, for 1 know they’ll 
ant the medicine for little Milly, and the a 
eather is coming off 80 cold, Joseph will| Mamma, mamma! you know the lady 
heed the coat and pants,’ concluded Miss said she would send me some strawberry 
arter, with a half annoyed, half resigned jelly, won’t it come pretty soon?’ and the 
ptpression of countenance. | little faint voice fluttered out from the pal- 
hess Taster washer eunt’s idel. \lid lips, as the sick child lifted its head, 


The| - F : 
ittle girl's mother had die d several years | v4 8 yom with touching eagerness at its 


before, and her father was too much en-| 


Brossed with business to give much atten- [ee geet eee aes ey Seen 


Hon to the moral training of his child, ’ : is ni i 
pven had he felt the inclination to this.— | bate: ; Ky Ae: ob sre a ee ee 
Bo he supplied all Sara’s outward wants, | Porridge e th 1 di inted 
ke the liberal, indulgent man he was, and | tone of “Milly don’t love that old 
eft the restin the hands of his maiden | 
ister, who came to take, as} well as she | 
pould, the place of the dead wife and moth- 
in his household. 





| suffering burst up from the child’s heart. 


| said she’d try and send it this morning.— 


tone of illness, ‘ Milly don’t love that old 
stuff,‘ and settling back her head on the 
pillow, the sobs born of weakness and 





NESTORIAN WOMAN. 


get your little Milly something to eat now, 
she’s so hungry,’ pleaded the child, lifting 
up its small thin arms. 

* Oh God, what shall I do? I have no- 
thing to give her, and my heart will break,’ 





giving way at the sight of that which goes 
down deepest and sharpest in the heart of 
a mother, the suffering of her child. Just 
at that moment there was a quick light 
rap at the door. A new hope sprang to 
the mother’s heart, and Milly lifted her 
little head eagerly to listen. 

Mrs. Hill opened the door, and there 
stood Florence Mead, the great bundle in 
her arms, the warm varying color on her 
cheeks, which toiling up three pair of 
stairs had given them. 

‘ Mrs. Carter sent you this,’ said the 
little girl, offering the bundle to Mrs. 
Hill. 

What a cry of joy was that which broke 
out from the little crib in one corner ; and 
onee more Milly reached out those little 
thin arms, but her voice was a glad one 
now, asit cried: ‘ Oh, mamma, let me see, 
please let me see !” 

Mrs. Hill offered Florence a chair, after 
thanking her very warmly for her kind- 
ness, and the little girl sat down, partly 
out of curiosity, and partly out of sympa- 
thy. 

Then the mother went to the impatient 
little invalid in the crib, and opened the 
bundle. First came a pair of pants and a 
nice coat, for Joseph, then two very pretty 
pink calico dresses, for little Milly, and 
then some very tempting seed cakes, and 
a tumbler of strawberry jelly that actually 
made the little girl clap her hands for joy. 
And just as Mrs. Hill had removed the 
papers from this, somebody called to en- 


The little one’s eyes fair- | and safely into the harbor the next morn” 
ly danced with joy. Again |ing. 


and again she begged Flo- | 
rence to tell her the color | 
of the shells, and the size) 
of the oranges, and inter- | 
rupted her mother, who| 
was thanking her young| 
benefactress in terms more | 
heart-felt than elegant, by | 
saying, ‘ You won't forget, | 
will you?’ 
‘ Well,’ mnrmured_ Flo- | 
rence Mead to herself, as 
she tripped down stairs, ‘1 | 
would’nt have missed mak- 
ing that poor little sick girl | 
so happy, if I’d had to car- | 
ry a thousand bundles, with | 
all the world looking on.’ | 
‘Uncle Ben,’ as Florence | 
called him, was a great 
warm-hearted man, with a_ 
prodigious love of fun, and | 
oflong stories. He had 
no children of his own, and | 
consequently his little niece | 
Florence Mead, was a great | 







































Uncle Ben turned and looked at the 
boy long and searchingly from under his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

Joseph Hill was just thirteen years old, 
and a braver looking boy, with his bright 
hazel eyes, and eager intelligent counte- 
nance, you will seldom look on. There 
was the promise of a true man in his face. 

‘ Suppose Itake you under my wing 
for a while, my lad. You are the stuff of 
which sailors are made; and I’ll see you 
have a good berth, and something to send 
home every three months to mother and 
little Dolphin here.’ 

‘I'd like it better than anything on 
earth, sir,’ answered Joseph, looking at 
his mother. 

‘It would be very hard to have my boy 
go away from me, and may be some dark 
stormy night swallowed up in the 
waves,’ answered the trembling heart of 
the mother. 

‘But my dear madam, God made the 
sea, and we won't find him any further off 
there than here,’ said Uncle Ben, solemn- 
ly. 

* Well, I won’t stand in the way of the 


favorite with him, and her | boy’s good,’ said the mother, calmed by 
bureau up stairs was stor- | this thought. 

ed with all sorts of curious| So it was settledthat when Uncle Ben’s 
and valuable gifts which he! vessel next sailed, which would be in 
had brought her from ‘ for- | about two weeks, Joseph should go with 
eign land,’ coral bracelets, | them. 

and necklaces, seed bags; ‘Oh, won’t I bring you home pretty 
and baskets, shell orna-| things, Milly,’ said the boy, looking fond- 
ments, and, but I may as/| ly at the fair little flaxen head that nestled 
well stop, for I can’t begin | lovingly against Uncle Ben’s broad breast. 
to name or number them. | Florence did not say a great deal, but she 

* Well, Dolphin, what’s | sat and listened in quiet happiness. 


the matter now?’ asked 
Uncle Ben, as he met his niece coming up 
the garden walk, just at sunset, with her | 
little round laughing face unusually elon- | 
gated. 


* Why, you see, Uncle Ben, I promised | 





pleaded the poor woman, all her ree take a poor little sick girl, down town, | 


some of those shells and oranges you! 
brought home, and I can’t coax Jack to go | 
with me, because he’s bent on having a} 
sail to-night, and mamma won’t let me go| 
so far alone, after supper.’ ” 

* Where does she live, my little sea- 
ull ?” 

‘Uncle Ben, what in the world makes 
you give me such outlandish names ?’ 
jlaughed Florence, and then taking hold 


would be, if she did not fulfil her promise 
that night. 
‘I thought of going down town to-night. 


Mother Carey’s chicken ? 
a great fancy for all sorts of appellations. 

* Uncle Ben, I’ll give you a dozen kiss- 
es,’ her face brightening up to his. 

‘ Well, just take your satchel and put 
in a dozen bunches of those white grapes, 
and afew pounds of those dates. We 
may as well make the present worth giv- 
ing, you see.’ 

*Oh, Uncle Ben, I do believe you're 
the very best man in the world,’ cried 
Florence, clapping her hands. 

Mrs. Hill had just placed her solitary 
candle on the stand, when there was a 
loud knock at the door. Joseph opened 
it, and little Milly, who was now sitting 
up in the rocking-chair, dressed in one of 
the pink frocks Miss Carter had sent her, 


of her uncle’s hand, and walking up and | anybody,’ answered his niece emphatical- 
down the garden path, she told him all /ly. 
about her visit to little Milly Hill, and|you echo her words ?—Arthur’s Home 
how disappointed she was certain the child | Magazine. 


What’ll you give me if I‘ll take you along, | Pennsylvania, is pleasantly shaded on the 
Uncle Ben had | southern side by a scattered grove of oaks. 




































At last Uncle Ben rose to go. ‘ Don’t, 
don’t,’ whispered little Milly, shyly cling- 
ing to him, ‘I like you, I like you ever so 
much.’ Whereupon they all laughed at 
Milly’s confession, and Uncle Ben promis- 
ed to come again, and when his vessel re- 
turned next time, to bring her a box of 
shells larger than her head. 

‘Well, you’ve made the widow’s heart 
to sing for joy,’ said Mrs. Hill, as she fol- 
lowed her guests to the door; ‘I never 
felt what those words meant before.’ 

‘It’s a pleasant thing to do good, is’nt 
it, Pussy ?’ said Uncle Ben, as he took his 
niece’s hand, after they reached the street. 

* Yes, and I'll never feel above carrying 
a bundle as long as I live, if it will benefit 


Little children reading, can’t all of 





STORY OF A SQUIRREL. 
My father’s house in the mountains of 


In the summer they are a constant source 
of interest and pleasure. The birds sing 
sweetly in the branches, the wind rustles 
| the leavés, lights and shadows play in and 
|out among them, and underneath upon the 
soft grass our faithful dog, Turk, takes 
refuge from the noon-day heat. In winter 
they lose most of their beauties, and we 
no longer pay them attention except when 
the wind roars through their bare branch- 
es, and seems as if it would throw them 
headlong on the ground. But last winter, 
that long and dreary season, which, no 
doubt, many of our young readers began 
to fear would never come to an end, one 
of the oak trees became even more inte- 
resting to us than it ever was during the 


‘Don’t cry, mother’s darling, there’s a 
good girl, don’t cry,’ said the thin, sor- 
rowful-faced woman, as she leaned over 
the bed and stroked the flaxen hair; but 
ndulgent to h ° She was weakly | the tears poured over her cheeks as she 
he bea © her neice, and Sara, though | thought, ‘ oh, if I only had two pennies to 

ac many fine attributes of character, buy the poor child an orange !’ 
where Ait) weakly proud, and in-| ‘The room, a back chamber, was very 
At > age act ‘ ’ poorly furnished, but the most luxurious 

est oor te which I write she had |parlor on Chestnut street did not show 

bertainly old er twelfth year, and was | evidences of greater cleanliness and care. 

. Person hose news te know that any| + Perhaps Joseph will have good luck 
by her se regard could be influenced | selling the papers,’ said the mother, in a 

she ee a bundle was not Worth) tone she tried to make encouraging, ‘and 

w » ew — way ; and she ought to have | then he'll get Milly something nice at the 
independence enough to do what | store on the corner; 1 wonder what it will 


gage her to do some plain sewing, so Flo- 
rence offered to give the jelly to Milly. 
«Be you an angel? Be you an angel?” 
asked the little one, as Florence dipped 
her spoon into the thick jelly. 
‘No, my dear, I’m not an angel, only a 
little girl that feels very sorry for you,’ 
said the soft, clear voice of Florence, and 
though there was a smile on her lips, there 
was a strange moisture in her eyes. ‘ Does 
it taste good ?” 
«I guess it does,’ answered Milly, open- 
ing her mouth for another spoonful. 
And while she sat here, Florence told 
the child about her uncle, who was cap- 


actually clapped her hands for joy when 
she caught sight of Florence. 

Uncle Ben was a man to make himself 
at home anywhere, and he was soon en- 
sconced in the rocking-chair, with Milly 
on his knee, telling stories which made 
the little back chamber ring with laughter, 
while Milly divided her admiration be- 
tween the pink shells, and the clusters of 
white grapes, and the large yellow 
oranges. ; 

* Oh, how I should like to go to sea!’ 
suddenly exclaimed Joseph, as Uncle Ben 
finished one of his stirring recitals of a 
terrible gale they had off some coast, when 


brightest season of summer. A red squir- 
rel had made his home among the branch- 
es. High up in the tree, where dogs 
could not reach him, and where bad boys 
could scarcely climb, he arranged a snug 
warm nest for himself and his family, and 
often we saw him scamper up and down 
looking after the food necessary for their 
wants. He soon grew so tame that he 
would come oa to the porch and pick up 
the crumbs that we used to throw out for 
him. As we brought out and laid in his 
way such nice things as we knew he would 
like, he would sit high up in the tree and 
watch our motions closely, and then as 
soon as we turned our backs or stepped 


iss Carter was a well meaning, good | 
j hearted Sort ofa person; but she lacked 

iat very essential quality in man or wom- 
n, force of character ! 
















































si as right, alt tain of a large ship that went over the big|the billows rolled up like mountains, and ‘ 
ersons : b + eae regardless of such | pe,’ waters. He had heaps of shells, and bas-|the great vessel shook and stumbled on| back a little, he would scamper down to 
_ . ut Iam sorry to say, I have| «But Milly can’t wait till night, it’s|kets of oranges. ‘I'll send you round|the waves like a frightened child, but God | carry it away. 7 . y 

: any persons a great deal older! such a long, long time. Please, mamma,|some to-morrow, see ifI don’t, Milly.’ |was with them, and they rode proudly! Sometimes he would bring with him 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





—— 











some other squirrels to share in ‘these| ‘O sir,’ said the little girl, «1 want to 
bounties, and what a pretty sight it was|learn, that 1 may do some good in the 
to see this group of graceful, nimble crea-| world. I don’t want to die without ever 
tures all playing and frisking around us, | having been of use in the world, by living 
as if they were perfectly sure we would |in it.’ 

not hurt them. We called the older one} Noble purpose! who of our young 
Bobby, and the rest Bobby’s family. friends are studying and living to so good 

Bobby came so regularly that we used | an end? 

to look for him almost as certainly as the| Who of us are making an every-day 
day came. He was a very hard-working|impress for good on the hearts and 
and avery persevering fellow. We gave|lives of those among whom we live and 
him some hard jobs and some long ones, | move? 

but he never seemed to think them too 
much. Among our winter stores were 
some very large apples, indeed. We 
would often tempt Bobby by putting one 
of these inhis way. And how it would 
have amused you to see him toiling and | Miss Grey’s school was in the outskirts 
tugging to drag the heavy apple high up/of a village, ina lonely by-place, where 
in the tree. Often when he had got it a| the children were rude and ignorant. The 
good way up, it would slip from his mouth | school was called a hard school, because 





MOTHER’S DEPARTMENT, 





MISS GREY AND THE RUDE BOY. 





feel for us, 


en fly tohim for comfort and help. 


us. 


house. 





THE MOTHERS. 


mother. She clings to his memory 





ness and hardihood induced by roving life 


might die for sinners, but that he might 
Weare so apt to forget this. 
If we thought of it oftener, we should oft- 
In 
one thing he is different from every 
other friend. He does not judge by the 
greatness of the trial or sorrow which dis- 
turbs us, but by its effect upon us. To 
him, nothing is insignificant which affects 
He can sympathize just as much with 
the tears ofalittle child atan unkind word, 
as with a poor man for the loss of his 


It has been truly said—‘ The first being 
who rushes to the recollections of a soldier 
or a sailor, in his heart’s difficulties is his 
and 
affection in the midst ofall the forgetful- 


would have enforced the request of the 
former, when the captain called out, 

* Stand off: let no one lay hands upon 
him.’ He then emptied the cup which 
held the liquid into a vessel containing 
about a pint or more, and addressed the 
negro :— 

* Do you see these pistols? each con- 
tains two balls. You area guilty man if 
you refuse to drink that coffee which you 
have made, and you only choose your 
death ; for, as Heaven is just, your min- 
utes are numbered. Butif you drink and 
are unharmed by it, 1 will give.you your 
freedom for accusing you unjustly. I 
promise itin the presence of these witness- 
es. Now drink it.’ 

The negro looked as though he under- 
stook the action of his master, if he did 
not fully comprenend his words, for he 





-|appeared to meditate a flight on deck ; 


where he was holding it, and fall all the| the scholars, not being properly governed | The last message he leaves is for her; his | but the crew seemed to anticipate his in- 


way down. Then Bobby would come| at home, hated to mind their teachers.— 
down quickly and take it in his mouth| Miss Grey was warnednottogo. ‘They'll 
and go climbing up again. Again it would |turn you out the first week,’ her friends 
fall, and again he would come after it.—|said. But Miss Grey said she would try ; 
Sometimes he would spring after it, to try | she was indeed not easily frightened or 
and catch it before it fell all the way, but| discouraged. The scholars did not turn 
it was always too fast for him. And/|her out the first week ; but she learned a 
sometimes in these capers, Bobby himself good deal about the scholars, and they 
would get a fall, and we were afraid he| learned a good deal about her; and she 
would tumble on to the hard ground and | found it was not so very hard a school, 
hurt himself. But not he. He would| after all. In truth, she did not take it to 
always contrive to catch upon a branch | have an easy time, or merely to get wages ; 
and save himself before he got very far-|she went to do the children good. She 
When we gave him an apple which was | loved the Lord Jesus, and she remembered 
really too big for him to carry up whole, | how he said, ‘Feed my lambs ;’ and she 
what do you think he would do? Would | knew these children were his lambs, only 
he give it up? No—he would take a bite | they were stray lambs; und she thought 
out of it, the biggest his mouth could take, | how happy she should be to lead these 
and would carry that away, and then come | Jittle stray lambs back to Jesus’ good fold. 
back and take another bite and carry that} Was she not a kind schoolmistress >— 
away, and so on, until every bit of the ap- | The children began to love her dearly. 
ple was gone. Now there was one boy worse than the 
We have laid out for Bobby a whole ear!rest. He would not mind; he would 
of corn, and he would actually carry it up | not study ; he seemed to take pleasure in 
whole to his nest, although to do it he} giving trouble to others ; he did not care 


had to climb up backward with the ear of | for anybody. He often boasted ‘he did| 


corn dangling from his mouth. When we| not care for mistress.’ And for a long 
fed the chickens with corn, Bobby would | time mistress could not find any little soft 


away grain by grain. Now you see it| thought fora long time there must be 
would have taken a long while for him to | such a place, for she could not believe the 
carry much corn in this way, to his nest, | hoy’s heart could be all hard, and yet she 
and the chickens would not have left him | could not find it. 

much to carry, for you know they gobble | 
it up grain after grain about as fast as you | the boy’s home, and see his home and his 
can count. Bobby seemed to have thought | father and mother. It was a long walk 


carry them to the first limb of the treeand| mother was at home, and some of the|with us, and as he had been accustomed | Who had warned us in the first instance,|most wonderful thing he had ever hs 
then quickly come down and get more, | neighbors were in. ‘ Well, mistress what) to the kitchen, or, what is better under- 


until he had laid as many on the branch 
as it would safely hold. Then, and not 
till then, he commenced carrying them to 
his nest. 

All through the long, hard winter we 
fed him, and sometimes the branches and 
trunk of the tree would be covered with 
ice, which cracked under Bobby’s rapid) for home. 
movements, and down it he would have 
to slide to get to the ground. Then we | tress the shortest way.’ 
would coax him to the kitchen door to| perched on the’wood-pile, jumped down. 
give him a warm breath of air, but we| He whistled, and then walked on. 
never could get him across the threshold. | whistled again. ‘ Who are you whistling 
He was, however, on very good terms with | for ?’ asked the mistress. ‘For my dog.’ 
the dog, Turk, and often resorted to the| answered Dick. 
outhouse which he occupied. 

Do you wish to know what became of| 


Bobby? Ah! I am sorry I cannot tell | about her dog at home. Soon they came 
you that he is still living and amusing us/to a fork inthe road. ‘There,’ said Dick, 
with his cunning tricks. We found him|« you take the right road, and you'll get 
one morning dead in the snow, under the|/home. A’n’t ’fraid, are you?’ Miss Grey 
oak tree ; whether he had been frozen, or| said she was not, and Dick took to his 
whether some rude,naughty boy had killed | heels home. 


him, we never knew. Miss Grey thought he left quite on a 

Now let me advise you always to be! sudden ; but it was only Dick, after all, 
kind to animals. If we had treated Bobby | and she walked on alone and thinking.— 
roughly, if we had thrown stones at him,|]t was not long, however, before she 
or set the dog on him, he would never | heard a running behind her. She looked 
have given us such amusement, and help- |around, and lo, there was Dick and his 
ed us as he did to spend many awinter| dog in hot haste after her. ‘1 brought 
hour delightfully. Learn from Bobby | my dog to show you,’ he said. ‘Mother 
never to give up, or to say, ‘ Jcan't,’—say | hates dogs, and father hates mine ; but he 
‘Piltry.’ When you have a hard lesson| and I like each other the best of any.— 
ito learn, or some hard piece of work to do, Here, Watch ; here, sir, speak to the mis- 
think of Bobby and you will be ashamed| tress, A’n’t he a beauty, mistress ?}— 
to give up and say it is too hard. If you| Mistress had certainly seen handsomer 
can’t succeed the first time, why then,| dogs; but she spoke kindly to Watch, 
like Bobby, try again, and again. Never) and Wateh wagged his tail, very much 
despair. Have faith and you will suc- pleased. Dick and Watch trudged quite 
ceed. home with her. It was a very sociable 

God took care of Bobby though he was | walk, 
a weak little squirrel, and raised up| The next morning Dick came to school 
friends for him through that bitter season. | in season, and he took his slate and tried 
If the squirrel was not too small for God’s | to cipher hislesson. ‘I like mistress first- 
notice, a little child is not too small. He| rate,’ he told the boys; and from that 
thinks of you; he loves you if you are/ time Miss Grey had no trouble with Dick. 
good ; he is angry when you are naughty ;| In fact, she found the soft place in his 
he hears you when you pray. heart ; she sympathized with him about 
his dog. Poor Dick’s parents forgot they 
had ever been children. They had been 
hard with the boy ; they had never sympa- 
thized with him in his child interests and 
trials and pleasures. Miss Grey felt for 
children. She remembered when she was 


mother in a rough tone. ‘I tell him he'll 
come to the gallows some time.’ 





WHAT ARE YOU LIVING FOR. 

A pastor walking out recently, met a 
little girl belonging to his flock. 

As they walked on together he spoke 
to her of her studies, and was pleased to 
find her manifest an interest amounting 
almost to enthusiasm, in the cultivation 
of her mind. 

* But why, Ellie,’ asked the pastor, ‘ are 
you so anxious to succeedin your studies? 
‘What do you mean to do with your edu- 
cation after it is finished ?” 


had found before such a friend in his life. 
How he now began to improve. 

It is this power of sympathy with us 
that makes the Lord Jesus such a precious 





came a child and a man, not only that he 


a child, and poor Dick thought he never! 


1 


bors are not in vain. 


perform its office. 





THE FAMILY. 





A FEARFUL PUNISHMENT. 





‘ 
| 


| obtain mercy.’ 


| justice should be tempered with mercy. 
| 


the name of Quaco. 


A sailor tells the following incident 
which occurred on boarda vessel uponthe | then rolling his eyes frightfully, either | but it was all taken in good humor, 
coast of Africa. He describes a fearful | 
punishment, and the reader may well ques- 
tion whether justice demanded so severe a 
penalty. There is such a thing as acting 
| more from a spirit of retaliation towards 
— who have injured us, than from a 
| desire that simple justice should be done. 
Blessed are the merciful for they shall 
So spake our Savior, and 
come in for a share, which he would carry | place in his heart to touch him; she | W¢ Should always therefore remember, that 


| . We had on board our vessel a negro of 
| very sullen and repulsive aspect, who bore 
He belonged to the 
Then she thought she would go over to| captain of the schooner, who had treated 


ast whisper breathes her name. The |tentions, and their angry gestures plainly 
| mother, as she instils the lessons of piety | told him what mercy he might expect at 
|and filial obligation into the heart of her | their hands. 
infant son, should always feel that her la-| as death, save the clicking noise which ac- 
She may drop into|companies the cocking of pistols. 
the grave—but she has left behind her an| negro paused ; big drops of sweat poured 
| influence that will work for her. The bow | down his dark brow like rain; his eyes|four hours in putting down the nama 
jis broken, but the arrow is good and will 


Meantime all was as silent 


The 


glared fearfully around, and the paleness 
of death was on his lips. 


eal!’ cried the captain, who had now no 
doubt of his guilt, and he levelled the pis- 
tol at his head. 

The African, with a convulsive grasp, 
seized the jug, and, while his teeth chat- 
tered against its edge, drank every drop ; 





from fear or agony, sunk with a deep 
{groan upon the: floor of the cabin. A 
| murmur arose from the crew as he fell, 
but not one moved forward to assist the 
wretched man. Whether the captain 
thought he was hardly warranted in en- 
forcing such summary justice, or that a 
slight shade of compassion came over him, 
he immediately endeavored to ascertain 


evident the coffee was drugged; but the 
negro either could or would not answer. 
We examined his chest, and sought for a 
clue, but without success, until one of the 
crew discovered a quantity of savannah 
flowers, a most deadly poison, which the 
assassin had picked out from the refuse of 





|him with great kindness; and cured him the mules’ food—the instinct of these ani- 
\ é ) ‘ g lof an African disorder, caused by eating mals always inducing them to reject it.— 
of this, for instead of carrying the grains| through the woods,and not a very nice|earth. That his cure might be completed, | Satisfied with this discovery, we returned 
all the way up to his nest at first, he would ||ooking hut when she found it. His|his master brought him up the Orinoco | t the cabin, where we found the youth 


do you make of our jackanaps; He is a| stood in the West Indies, the cook-room, . 
mischiveous little cur as ever was,’ said the|empfoyed him as cook on board the|™¥S all from a dreadful death. His thanks- 
schooner. The crew having been much|8!Vngs were only interrupted by the 


| dence for having been the means of saving 


} fatigued with their exertions that:day, the | 8TOans of the negro, who was writhing on 


crew. 


| safely locked. 
| the boy. 

be.’ 
tain. 


‘ Egad! it does smell rather queer.’ 


ous. 


load them. 


would not—’ 


ing me. 
he coolly examined the flint. 


down Quaco and the crew.’ 
They came into the cabin. 


| around the door. 


*Quaco,’ said the 
‘drink that cup of coffee to the dregs.’ 


alarm. 

‘ Swallow it this instant!’ 
ture, though trembling with fear. 
then, shuddering, spit it out. 


the sailors. 








‘Look at it, sir,’ said he eatnestly ; 
‘smell it, and say ifit is as it ought to 


‘ Why, it is rather thick,’ said the cap- 
And taking the cup in his hand, 


I inquired whether he had any test on 
board that might detect anything deleteri- 


‘ True,’ said he, ‘I have a test, and a 
sure one ;’ and he reached a case from the | 
lockers, from which he drew a brace of 
pistols, and very deliberately began to 


‘ What whould you do?’ I exclaimed. 
‘Surely, upon such slight grounds, you 


‘Don’t be alarmed,’ said he, interrupt- 
‘I shall do nothing rash;’ and 
Having 
loaded and primed the weapons, ‘ Call 


The cook 
was called forward, and the crew thronged 


captain sternly, 


*I don’t like coffee,’ said the African, 
drawing back in evident surprise and 


The negro took a spoonful of the mix- 
He 
held it in his mouth for a moment, and 


‘ Force him to take it, sir,’ said one of 


* He would have poisoned the whole of 
us,’ said a stout Angosturian; ‘St. An- 
tonio and the saints keep us!’ and he 
friend. He‘ became flesh,’ that is, be- | crossed himself most devoutly. The sai- 
j lors made an advance as though they 


The mistress did not tell all she thought, | captain ordered his cook to make some | the floor apparently in his lastagony. We 
she only spoke as kindly as she could ;/ good coffee, and enough for all on board. 
and after staying a little while, she set out| This was presently brought us ; but the| 
lad who served us as steward, an intelli- 
‘ Dick, you cur, go and show the mis-| gent Creole youth, the moment he placed 


jerueeee an emetic of white vitriol, which 
we forced the murderer to swallow; but 
it was useless. It brought on a slight 
vomiting: but ina few minutes he ex- 





Dick, who was | it upon the table, besought us with earnest | pired. Many atime since have I been | 
) entreaties not to touch it, saying that he | 
He | felt certain there was something wrong in 
lit, and that he had already cautioned the 
The captain was inclined to treat 
‘ Ah, you never told me|the boy’s warning as some idle suspicion, 
you had adog. I like dogs. I should|cbserving that the man had not been on 
like to see your dog ;’ and Miss Grey told| shore, and that the medicine-chest was 
But nothing could pacify 


haunted by that dark, agonized, despairing 
face, and the recollection of those dying 
groans. 





SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 





KING FINNOW’S FIRST WRITING 
LESSON. 


Mr. Mariner, in his account of the Ton- 
ga Islands, has given us a: most curious 
and interesting description of the surprise 
and perplexity with which writing was 
contemplated for the first time by some of 
the natives of these Islands. Mr. Mariner, 
shortly after the commencement of his 
captivity amongst these savages, had, in 
the hope of thereby obtaining his liberty, 
written a letter, with a solution of gun- 
powder, on a piece of paper which he ob- 
tained from one of the natives, and he con- 
fided it to the care of a chief, with direc- 
tions that it should be given to the captain 
of any ship which might appear on the 
coast. -Finnow, the king, however, hav- 
ing heard of this transaction, his suspicions 
were excited, and he immediately sent to 
the chief for the letter, and obtained it. 

* When it was putinto his hands,’ the 
narrative proceeds, ‘he looked at it on all 
sides; but, not being able to make any- 
thing of it, he gave it to Jeremiah Hig- 
gins, who was at hand, and ordered him 
to say what it meant. Mr. Mariner was 
not present. Mr. Higgins took the letter, 
and translating part of it into the Tonga 
language, represented it to be merely a 
request to any English captain that might 
arrive to interfere with Finnow for the 
liberty of Mr. Mariner and his country- 
men; stating that they had been kindly 
treated by the natives, but nevertheless 
wished to return, if possible, to their native 
country. 

This mode of communicating sentiments 
was an inexplicable puzzle to Finnow. He 
took the letter again and examined it, but 
it afforded him no information. He con- 


| 





‘ Drink it this instant, you black ras- | 


the nature of the poison with which it was | 


|on his knees, returning thanks to Provi-| 

































































—— — 
sidered the matter a little within hi, told in j 
but his thoughts reflected no light will be r 
the subject. At length he sent fo A mai 
Mariner, and desired him to Write 3 k, « de 
something; the latter asked y “Twill 
a choose to have written? He place in 
ied, 
as. Put me down.’ — 
He accordingly wrote ‘ Feenow’ Je v 
ing it according to the strict jp, Pie d 
orthography ;) the chief then sey a to 
another Englishman, who had not | mr hin 
present, and commanding Mr. May} : ¢in fu 
look another way, he gave the him run 
| Paper, and desired him to read wha; But i 
was: he accordingly pronounced alogj at work 
name of the king, upon which fj, <4 agt 
snatched the paper from his hand vm o 
with astonishment, looked at it, tu G 
round, and examined it‘in all diress say 
At length he exclaimed, ne = 
‘ This is neither like myself nor h chat 
body else! Where are my legs? KY cir lie 
do you know it isI? = not 
And then, without stopping for any tl ali 
tempt at explanation, he impatis 
ordered Mr. Mariner to write somes 
else, and thus employed him for thre THE | 
You 
| different persons, places, and thi soul de 
making the other man read them, once it 
This afforded extraordinary diversi ha 
| Finnow, and to all the men and yw a : 
| present, particularly as he now and { gambli 
| whispered a little love anecdote, of victi 
|was strictly written down, and anuj over it 
|read by the other, not a little to the, the fe 
| fusion of one or other of the ladies presa groans 
| curiosity and astonishment were the all boy 
| vailing passions. warnit 
| How their names and circumst low 8 
| could be communicated, through so m would 
|terious a channel, was altogether , ed by 
|their comprehension. Finnow at le Wh 
thought he had got a notion of it, and le 
| plained to those about him that it ae 
| very possible to put down a mark or P “a 
| of something that had been seen, both' eek 
the writer and reader, and which she withiz 
|be mutually understood by them; mb) 
|Mr. Mariner immediately informed }j a. 
| that he could write down anything he le, 
| never seen: the king directly whispe ies 
|to him to put Toogoo Ahoo, the King ha ker 
| Tonga, whom he and Toobo Nuha had Th 
sassinated many years before Mr. Marin étand 
|arrival. This was accordingly done, grout 
| the other*read it; when Finnow was } aman, 
| more astonished, and declared it to be Weak 
of. ber 
He then desired him to write ‘T; right 
the chief of the garrison of Bea, wh some 
Mr. Mariner and his companions had up t 
yet seen; this chief was blind in one pron 
When ‘ Tarky’ was read, Finnow inqui lessc 
| whether he was blind or not? This will 
| putting writing to an unfair test! ions 
| Mr. Mariner told him that he had « unse 
| written down the sign standing for | face 
}sound of his name, and not for the ‘Wi 
|scription of his person. He was 6 
ordered, in a whisper, to write, ‘Ti of tl 
blind in his left eye,’ which was done, Tl, 
read by the other man, to the incre T 
astonishment of everybody. han 
Mr. Mariner then told him, that in# ste 
eral parts of the world messages were and 
to great distances through the same me ‘ 
um; and being folded and fastened ors 
the bearer could know nothing of thea ‘ 
tents ; and that the histories of whole thr 
| tions were thus handed down to poster and 
| without spoiling by being kept, # he 
lchose to express himself. Finnow ide 
knowledged this to be a most noble inv ; 
| tion but added, that it would notdo hin 
| all for the Tonga Islands ! that there wo abc 
| be nothing but disturbances and conspil ha 
cies, and he should not be sure of his! ‘ 
another month.’ ga 
THEY DID IT IN FUN. 3 
Yes, they did it in fun, and therm 
caused the man’s death. So the s 
says that is given below. The poortl neo 
ple-minded workman lost his life by® bl 
told in fun. Was it any the less alie,! fir 
cause it was said in fun? Was the mil . 
death any the less murder because & - 
told in fun, was the cause of it? W ar 
don’t want any better evidence of #0 h 
heart, than the disposition shown by® : 
boys and girls to impose upon others . 
what they call a joke. And as jokes# E 
almost always gotten up at the expent ri 
truth, we don’t want any better evide t 
than this affords, that those who indigg 
in them are possessed of the spirit of 5 h 
whom the Apostle calls the father of} 
This is pretty plain talk, boys ; but 1 
there is one thing that ought to be dete 8 
ed more than another by the young, # t 
causing others pain by a joke and 44 i 
hood, and then offering as an excuse, " 
we only did it infun.’ The lesson taug 7 
by the sad consequences of a fe I 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








— 
told in joke, as related below, we hope 
will be remembered. 

Aman killed by lying! ‘What! you 
ask, ‘do lies ever kill men?” 

I will tell you something that has taken 

Jace in Aintab, and you shall then say 
whether they do or not. Last winter a 
+ many walls tumbled down, and many 
ple were killed. There was a simple- 
minded man, whom his fellow-workmen 
loved to make sport of; and they often 
told him, ‘ The wall is falling.’ They did 
it ‘in fun,’ as children say, just to make 
him run, when there was no danger. 

But it happened one day, when he was 
at work, that there was danger. They 
said again, therefore, ‘ The wall is falling.’ 
As they had so often deceived him, how- 
ever, he did not run. Hence the wall fell 
on him, and in a few days he died! If 
they had always told the truth, you ‘see, 
he would have run and been saved; but 
theirlies told ‘in fun’ killed him. Will 
you not remember that it is very wrong to 
tell a lie ‘in fun ??—Journal of Missions. 


i 





{THE FIRST LESSGN IN GAMBLING. 
Youth do not know how dangerous and 
soul destroying a vice gambling is when 
once it becomes fixed upon a young man 
asahabit. Rum has slainits thousands: 
gambling claims an almost equal number 
ofvictims. We should not like to go back 
over its history to see the tears and agony, 
the fearful, hellish crimes, and bloody 
groans that would be there revealed. If 
all boys were as ready to heed the first 
warnings against this vice as the little fel- 





honesty :—not to think whether it is 
necessary or not whether anybody will 
know it; but to be honorable for honor’s 
sake, truthful and honest for the love of 


does not love transparent characters any- 
where, everywhere, in boys or girls, in old 
or young ?— Homestead. 


t. Who does not love such a boy ? Who 





THE IDLE BOY. 
Thomas was an idle lad, 
And lounged about all day ; 
And though he many a lesson had, 
He minded naught but play. 


He only cared for top or ball, 
Or marbles, hoops, or kite ; 

But as for learning, that was all 
Neglected by him quite. 

In vain his mother’s kind advice, 
In vain his master’s care, 

He followed every idle vice, 
And learned to curse and swear. 


Think ye when he became a man, 
He prospered in his ways? 
No; wicked courses never can 
Bring good and happy days. 
Without a shilling in his purse, 
Or cot to call his own, 
Poor Thomas went from bad to worse, 
And hardened as a stone. 


And oh! it grieves me much to write 
His melancholy end; 

Then let us leave the dreadful sight, 
And thoughts of pity lend. 


But may we this important truth 
Observe and ever hold : 

* That all who're idle in their youth 
Will suffer when they're old? 





THE POOR COAL-MINER’S BOY. 








it, without delay, mouth downwards, in 
the plate of water. Then pour a teaspoon- 
ful of water on the bottom of the phial, as 
if you meant to fill it that way; and 
every time you do this the phial will be- 
come more and more fiilled with water; 
and as this evidently takes place every 
time you pour water on the bottom, it will 
have every appearance of having passed 
through the solid glass. Of course, the 
water really rises from the plate. 





OHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





A FORGIVING SPIRIT. 

Fanny Grey was a bright, happy little 
girl, who laughed and chattered from morn 
until night, except when she was obliged 
to be qniet. That was the hardest work 
she had to do—as hard for her as it would 
be for older persons to caper about as she 
did all day long. Sometimes she would 
ask her grandmamma if she was not a 
good girl, and the answer almost always 
was, ‘Yes, very good, when you are 
asleep.’ When her grandpapa was read- 
ing the newspaper, aloud she would take 
her little chair, and promise to sit very 
still ; but, before he had read half a dozen 
lines, she would creep under the table to 
stroke the cat that lay there fast asleep, 
and then whisper to her mother to see how 
pretty its nice soft fur did look. 

Fanny had a present one day of a china 
mug that pleased her very much. On the 
outside of it was a picture of two little 
girls playing graces. One of these, she 
said was herself, and the other her’ little 





A poor coal-miner who feared God, was 


low spoken of below, the young men | the habit of always taking his Bible 


would be few indeed who would be ruin- 
ed by it. 


with him when he went down into the pit 
that he might read a fewverses when he 
left off work to eat his meals. 


He hada 


Wherever there are great collections of|lad who worked with him, and who, hay- 
people, there are always bad and foolish |ing received a Bible at his Sabbath-school, 


people among them. 


It was so at Bridge-| by the advice of his father, took it with | 
port where the State Fair was held last) him too. 


week. Outside the grounds, behind or| work, the father turned round and stepped | 


One day when they were at 


within tents or booths, were many who |a few paces to reach one of his tools, when 


gambled, and led others to do so. Now/lo! a part of the roof fell in between him| 
and the boy, 


it is a very simple thing to gamble, so sim- 
ple, and often it appears so fair, that many 
a boy is led to take the first step before 
he knows it. 

There was behind one of the oyster 
stands, a circle of men and boys; on the 
ground sat a poor, degraded, dissipated 
man, poorly clothed, and looking sick and 
weak. He held in his hand several iron 
tings, and before him was a board with 
large nails driven in it, which stood up- 
right. A clear faced, bright eyed, hand- 
some little fellow, well behaved, stepped 
up tohim. He was just such a boy as is 
prompt at day school, and always has his 
lesson at Sunday school; and such a boy 
will always be a favorite with his compan- 
ions, for his good heart, his kindness and 
unselfishness. He showed all this in his 
face as he stepped up to the man and said, 
‘What's that for?’ 

* Give me a cent and you may pitch one 
of these rings, and if it catches over a nail 
I'll give you sia cents.’ 

That scemed fair enough, so the boy 
handed him a cent and took a ring. He 
stepped back to the stake, tossed the ring, 
and it caught on one of the nails. 

‘Will you take six rings to pitch again, 
or six cents ?’ 

* Six cents,’ was the answer, and two 
three cent pieces were put into his hand, 
and he stepped off well satisfied with what 
he had done, and probably not having an 
idea that he had done wrong. 

A gentleman standing néar had watched 
him, and now, before he had time to look 
about, and rejoin his companions, laid his 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘My lad, that is your first lesson in 
gambling.’ 

‘Gambling, sir ?” 

‘You staked your penny, and won six. 
Did you not ?” 

‘Yes, I did.’ 

‘You did not earn them, and they were 
hot given you; you won them just as gam- 

lers win money. You have taken the 
first step in the path ; that man has gone 
through it, and you can see theend. Now 
T advise you to go and give him his six 
cents back, and ask him for your penny, 
and then stand square with the world, an 
honest boy again.’ 

_ He had hung his head down, but raised 

it quickly, and his bright open look, as 
he said, ‘ I’ll do it,’ will not be forgotten. 

He ran back, and soon emerged from the 

ting looking happier than ever. He 

touched his cap and bowed pleasantly as 
he ran away to join his comrades. 

The boy was honest,—honest to himself, 
honest in his impulses, honest in his in- 
most soul. He did not stop to think, 
That gentleman does not know me, and I 
shall make a better use of the money than 


that poor gambling vagabond; so I’ll just 
Say nothing about it, but keep what I 
have fairly won. No, he was true to his 
honest soul; and he did right as if he 


The father, who was unhurt 
was in great trouble to know whether the | 
boy was killed or not. He shouted, and| 
the boy answered; but it was to tell his | 
agonized father that his feet were crushed | 
under heavy pieces of coal, and that he| 
could not move. 

‘What can I do for you, my poor, dear 
lad? exclaimed the father. 

‘ Nothing, I fear, said the boy, ‘ but my 
lamp is not out yet, and I am reading my 
Bible. The Lord is with me.’ 

Help was called, and after some hours 
of hard labor, the miner’s boy was found. 
His lamp had gone out, but the lamp of 
life—the Bible—had shed light upon his 
soul, while the body, suffocating for want 
of air, was about to yieid up the spirit from | 
the darkness of that horrid pit into the 
more than sun-glory brightness of the eter- 
nal world. 





PLAYING TRUANT. 

We never knew a boy in the habit of 
playing truant, and wasting the golden 
hours of youth, to become a great and dis- | 
tinguished man. Most often the idler of | 
early life is the laggard in the world’s | 
race. Truly happy is the boy whom pa- 
rental or friendly care saves from this al- 
luring danger of youthful days. The rea- 
son why truancy is so serious an evil is| 
not in the loss of a day or two at school | 
now and then, or any other direct or im- 
mediate consequence of it; it is because 
it is the beginning of a long course of sin ; 
it leads to bad company, and to deception, 
and to vicious habits ; it stops the progress 
of preparation for the duties of life, hard- 
ens the heart, and opens the door for every 
temptation and sin, which, if not closed, 
must bring the poor victim to ruin. These 
are what constitutes its dangers. 








GAMES FOR THE FIRESIDE. 

TO LIGHT A CANDLE BY A GLASS OF 

WATER. 

Take a little piece of phosphorus—a bit 
no bigger than a pin’s head will do—and 
with a piece of wax equally small, stick it 
on the edge of a tumbler. The tumbler 
may be half filled with water; but the 
phosphorus must be kept perfectly dry.— 
Then take alighted candle, blow it out, 
and, before the fire had died away on the 
wick, apply it to the glass, when the can- 
dle will be immediately lighted. 

WATER BEWITCHED. 

A surprising feat may be accomplished 
in the following manner. Take an ordi- 
nary dinner plate, and fill it with water ; 
then produce a small phial, and assure the 
company that you are wizard enough to 
pour water through the solid bottom.— 
Having declared that the phial nust be 
perfectly dry when the experiment is per- 
formed (if you are asked why, you may say, 











were used to doing right, and as if it were 
no hardship. That is true honor and 


to open the pores of the glass), thrust a 
stick into it, and hold it to the fire till -it 


| cousin Mabel. She begged Susan, the 
jmaid, tobe sure and always wash their 
|faces clean when she washed the breakfast 
| things ; and she charged heragood many 
|times to take good care of the mug, and 
jnot letit get broken. She thought the 
| nice fresh milk tasted better out of that 
mug than it ever had before, and the plea- 
|sure she took init seemed likely never to 
grow less. 

But by-and-bye an accident occured, 
that was very hard for the little girl to 
bear. She happened to go into the dining- 
room one day, just before dinner, and stop- 
ped, as usual, to give her mug an admir- 
ing glance. It was there, to be sure, close 
to her plate, where it always stood; but 
it was sadly injured. A piece was brok- 
en off therim and alarge crack ran from 
the top to the bottom. 

How do you think Fanny felt when she 
saw this? Did she get angry, and say it 
was a shame for any one to break her mug, 
or did she cry and fret about it? She did 
neither; but, going into the kitchen, 
where the servants were busy preparing 
dinner, she asked ‘ Who broke my mug?’ 
No one answered, and she asked again, 
‘Who broke my mug? Finding that no 
one was inclined to tell her, she said very 
pleasantly, ‘ Well, it is broken, and I for- 
give whoever did it.” Then Susan began 
to wipe away some tears, and she said, ‘It 
was 1, Miss Fanny, who broke it; but I 
never will forgot your kindness, in not 
being augry with me.’ 

Then Fanny ran off to tell her mother 
all about it, and forget her own sorrow as 
well as she could. Sometimes she cannot 
help but think of it, when she is sitting at 
the table to eat her meals. 
But she is kind-hearted, and never re- 
minds Susan of her carelessness. Perhaps 
some little girls who read this story will 
say it is not true, and there is no such lit- 
tle girl as Fanny; but we assure them 
that we know her very well, and have 
often seen the china mug with the crack 
in it. 
If any of you are tempted to fret or be 
angry when any one, by accident, breaks 
something you value, try to be like Fanny, 
and have a forgiving spirit. It is good. 
—Protestant Churchman. 





For the Companion. 
ALLIE. 

Gently blew the winds of Heaven, 
Bearing perfume in their breath 
Through the window, where so lovely 

Little Allie sleeps in death. 
He, a bud of brightest promise, 

Was cut down in life’s young morn, 
And transplanted to the garden 

Whither many a loved one’s gone. 
Yet, the sweet child has not faded 

But more brightly blooms above, 
Where the flowere are all undying, 

Nurtured by a Father's love. 


In the bosom of his father, 

*Mid the countless, happy throng 
Freed from sickness, pain, and sorrow, 
Now he sings the immortal song. 
Colchester, Nov. 2, 1857. Saran. 


BELIEVING IN JESUS. 











| is very hot—too hot to hold. Thenstand 





‘What is it to believe in Jesus?’ asked 
a Sunday school teacher, ofa band of rosy, 
lisping little ones, from five to eight years 


ofage. ‘I know,’ broke eagerly forth 
from the loving lips of a sweet curly head- 
ed little one, (now gone to be with Jesus 
forever,) ‘it means to believe that he can 
save us, that he will save us, and then just 
let him save us I’ 

Safe, simple creed! Safe for time, safe 
for eternity. Little reader, is it yours >— 
And your practice as well as your faith. 


—Reaper. I 


WORKS FOR BIBLE STUDENTS, 
Published by 
GOULD & LINCOLN, BOSTON. 


ANALYTICAL CONCORDANCE TO THE HOLY 


SCRIPTURES ; or, the Bible presented under Distinc- 
and Classified Heads or Topics, * Joun Eapir, b’ 
D., L. L. D., Author of “ Biblical Cyclopedia,’ ‘ } 
clesiastical Cyclopedia,” “ Dictionary of the Bib 
&ec. One volume, octavo, 840 pp.; $3,00. Sheep, $3, 
Half Turkey, $4,00. 

The object of this Concordance is to present the entire 





Scriptures under certain classified and exhaustive heads. 





t differs from any ordinary Concordance, in that its « 





FOWLE’S HUNDRED DIALOGUES: 
FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILIES. 
Fowle’s Parlor Dramas ; Or Longer Dialogues ; 
for Home Amusement, Exhibition, &c. $1,00. Gilt $1,25. 
“They are of a high moral tone, humorous, various 
and instructive.”"—{ Zion’s Herald.) é 

“ Welcome Gift Books to young people.””—[Transcript.] \ 


Sent by mailon receipt of price. Sold by Booksellers { 
generally. MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, 
120 Washington street, Boston. 
4i—3w 





WHIPPLE & BLACK’S 
DAGUERREOTYPE, CRYSTALOTYPE, 


—AND— 


PHOTOGRAPHS made from the smallest Daguerreo- 
type, on paper or convass, life size, finished in crayon or 
in oil colors, being the only suRE way of obtaining perfect 
rtrait LIKENESSES from small, indistinct daguerreotypes. 
AMBROTYPES taken and secured, by an improved 








method. ; F 
DAGUERREOTYPES executed, in every variety, in| 
Gold Medallions, Lockets, Union, Velvet, Morocco and 
Pearl Cases, Single Portraits or in Groupings. | 
| 

| 

| 


IMPORTANT TO GENTLEMEN, 


Xr NICHOLS’ ROOMS, since he has enlarged his pre- 
mises, will be found to form one of the finest establish- 
ments of the kind ever opened in this country. The fol- 
lowing inducements may entitle it to patronaget 


A GOOD LIGHT TO SELECT BY. 
AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT TO SELECT FROM. 


A FINE ARTICLE OF READY MADE CLOTHING 
MAY BE OBTAINED. 
DRESSING GOWNS AND sREAKFAST JACKETS IN 

EVERY STYLE. 
THE BEST OF CUTTERS ARE ENGAGED, HUDSON | 
aNpD BEACH BEING AT THE HEAD. 
CASH CUSTOMERS AT THIS ESTABLISHMENT ARE 

NOT CHARGED 25 PER CENT EXTRATO OFP- 

SET BAD DEBTS. 

Try me once and see if these things be true 

GEO. N. NICHOLS* 

Rooms 96 Washington Street, up stairs. 





A SUPERB EDITION OF THE 
Union Bible Dictionary, 
With 200 engravings ; bound in the best style. 62 1-2cents. 


IPVHIS is a new edition of this most useful Bible Diction- 
ary. It is improved and enlarged with entirely new 
engravings. We have had occasion to examine several 
Bible Dictionaries designed for schools, Bible classes, and 
families, and we have no hesitation in saying that we 
give a decided preference to the one before us. Its ex 
planations are brief, but clear, specific, and highly satis- 
factory. It abounds, too, with finely executed maps, and 

ractical representations of various objects of interest.— 
is short, it appears to us to be just what a Bible Diction- 
ary ought to be. No one, we are sure, will regret having 
purchased it.—(Evang. Kep.) 

HENRY HOYT Agent, 

19—6w No. 9 Cornhill. 





BEST BOY’S BOOK OUT! 
Just published, 

THE POOR BOY 
And Merchant Prince; 
OR, ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS DRAWN FROM THE 

LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE LATE 

AMOS LAWRENCE. 

A BOOK FOR YOUTH. 

BY WILLIAM M. THAYER. 
Author of “‘The Morning Star,”’ “* Life at the Fireside,” 
&c. l6mo., cloth, 75 cents. 
CONTENTS. 

Chapter 1. The Beginning and End. 2, At Home and 
Abroad. 3. A Good Start. 4. The First Temptation. 
5. Going Just Right. 6. Industry. 7. ee Ti \. 
Punctuality. 9. System. 10. One Purpose. 11. ery 
in Things. 12. Perseverance. 13. Integrity. 14. Not 
Above Business. 15. Politeness. 16. Little Things. 
17. From Country to City, 18. Leisure Hours. 19. 
Doing Things Well. 20. Benevolence. 21. Discrimin- 
ation. 22. Influence. 23. The Young Men’s Sabbath. 
24. The Bible. 25. The Brightside View. 26. Religion 
in Business. 27. © i 











Jonclusion. 

«* How can the Poor Boy become the Merchant Prince ? | 
How can any boy attain success in any pursuit of life ?— 
It is the design of this volume to show how it may be 
done, by showing how it nas been done. To accomplish | 
this, the life and character of the late Amos LawRENCE 
are made its leading subject, while incidents from the | 
lives of other distinguished men, in ditferent associations, 
are liberally introduced to substantiate the leading pur- | 
pose of the book.’’—{Extract from the Preface.) 

The book is crammed with anecdotes, which both en- 
liven and enforce the admirable practical lessons it 





teaches. 

« A most valuable little volume. We took up the book 
with the intention of selecting some of its chapters for | 
our colums, but the task became more difficult the further | 
we read. There is scarcely a page that will not rivet the | 
attention, and interest the mind of the i reader. We 
shall endeavor hereafter to give such extracts as our 
space will allow.”—[N. Y. Evangelist. 

GOULD & LINCOLN, 
42 No. 59 Washington street, Boston. 





HATS, CAPS, FURS! 

HAVE in store a large and varied stock of Hats and 
I Caps for Chiidren, selected and manufactured express- 
ly for Fall and Winter trade. Also Furs of every style 
and quality. Prices low as the lowest. 

W. M. SHUTE, 
173 & 175 Washington street, Boston. 
42-tf 
THE BOYS’ OWN PLACE FOR CLOTH 
ING. 

OAK HALL ROTUNDA, 


Where the Variety, Style and Prices are such 
as to please every class of purchasers. The One Price 
System being faithfully carried out, affords equal ad- 
vantages to all, in making their selections. 

Orders for Custom Clothing executed at the 
shortest notice, and all garments warranted to suit. 

GEO. W. SIMMONS, PIPER & CO., 
Nos. 32 & 34 North Street, Boston. 





NEW JUVENILE BOOKSTORE. 
at M. P. TEWKSBURY, 362 Washington Street, Boston 
thankful for the patronage of the last TWELVE 
YEARS, would invite attention to a much enlarged and im- 
proved store at his OLD STAND, where he offers every 
thing in the line of 
BOOKS AND STATIONERY, 





At Wholesale or Retail, on the most Reasonable Terms. 
Particular and constant pains taken in the supply of 


School Books and School Stationery 
WITH 
JUVENILE AND TOY BOOKS, GAMES, &e. 
| greater variety than can be found anywhere else. 
ti 









WILLIS HOWARD ; or, Two Secrets well kept. 


GEMS FOR 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY NATIVE VILLAGE. 


THE DAY OF ADVENTURES. 


ends not on words, but on subjects, anc 


the verses are printed in full. The value of this work 
ministers and Sabbath school teachere can hardy be over 
estimated ; and it needs only but to be examined, to 

cure the approval and patronage of every Buble student 


CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE ; a New and 


re- 


Complete Concordanee to the Holy Scriptures. By 
ALEXANDER CRUDEN. Revised and hre-edited by the 
Rev. Davin Kina, L. L. D. Octavo, cloth backs, $1,%°- 
Allin the incomparable work of Crnden that is esecn- 


tial to a Concordance is presented in a volume much re- 
duced both in size and price.—[ Watchman and Reflector. 


KITTO’S POPULAR CYCLOPZDIA OF BIBLICAL 


LITERATURE. Condensed from the larger work. 
the Author, Joun Kitto, D. D., author of “ Pictori« 
Bible,” ‘* History of Palestine,” ‘Scripture Daty 
Readings,” &e. Assisted by Jamgs Tay.or, D. D., 
Glasgow. With over five hundred illustrations. Oe 
Volume octavo, 812 pp., cloth, $2,00. Sheep $3,50. 











ic Establishment A History, a Commentary, and a Bible Dictionary «:! 
Sheteprege x! os — : euntinnd, isteaied for ministers and theological s: 

No. 96 WASHINGTON STREET, dents, and particularly adapted to parents, Sablai: 
J. A. WHIPPLE. BOSTON. 3. W. BLACKS school teachers, and the religious public generally. 


HISTORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 


to the present Time ; with introductory Chapters 
the Geography and Natual History ofthe Country, 
on the Costoms and Institutions of the Hebrews. by 
Joun Kitro, D. D., Author of Scripture Daily Reac 
ings ” * Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,“ &e. Wiis 
upwards of two hundred Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, !,-.. 


NOTES ON THE GOSPELS ; Designed for Teachers ir 
Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes, and as an aid ‘ 
Family Instruction. By Henry 5. Ripcey, Prof. i: 
Newton Theological Inst. With a Map of Canaan.— 
Two volumes in one. Half morocco. $1,25. 


NOTES ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES; with « 
beautiful Map, illustrating the Travels of the Apost' 
Paul, with a track of his voyage from Cesarea to Kou. 
By Prof. Henry J. Rirtey. 12mo, half morocco, 75 


MALCOM’S (NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most 1::.- 
portant Names, Objects, and Terms found in the Hwy 
Scriptures ; intended principally for Sabbath Schovl 
Teachers and Bible Classes. By Rev. Howarp Ma.- 
com, D. D., President of Lewisburg College, Pa. l6mo, 
cloth, 60 cents. 

Revised, enlarged, and improved with the additior 
new material, greatly increased number of articles, new 
illustrations, and adoption of beautiful type. 


SABBATH SCHOOL CLASS BOOK ; comprising copic.s 
Exercises on the Sacred Scriptnres. By E. Lixco.n. 

12 1-2 cents. 

LINCOLN’S SCRIPTURE QUESTIONS with answers 

annexed, giving in the language of Scripture interes! - 

ing portions of the History, Doctrines, and Duties ex- 

hibited in the Bible. 9 cents. 30 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS 8S. 8. SOCIETY 
H's just added to its list of more than a thousand dif- 
ferent publications, several new and very choice 
books. Among these are the following :— 
ENGLISH NELLIE; or, Glimpses of Beggar Life. By 
Mrs. E. L. Northrop, author of ‘ Helen Mortimer ; or, 
the Proud Girl reformed,’ ‘ Alice learning to do Good.’ 
‘Letters to Young Communicants, on the Christian 
Walk.’ pp-, illustrated with five beautiful new en 
gravings. Price 50 cents. 
This is an intensely interesting book, which everybody 


should read. 
WALLAMANNUMPS; or, the Triumph of Christian 


Principles. 


With fine original illustrations. 
40 cents. 


370 pp. 
Em- 
bellished with three new engravings. This is a book for 
all the boys and indeed the girls too. 150 pp. 26 cents. 
SABBATH SCHOOLS. By Rev. Caleb 
Kimball, author of ‘ Happy Choice,’ ‘The Awakened 
Sinner,’ and several other books of the Siciety. 
chapters, 230 pp. 


By 


Wanderer, with illustrations. 108 pp. 22cents. 


HOME SCENES in the Norwood Family, divided into 


17 chapters, with two original engravings. 143 pp. 
25 cents. 

By the author « 
* Eldest Daughter,’ * Beacons and mictiaians? * Glean- 
er’s Sheaf,’ Sc. Illustrated with three very expressive 
engravings. 122pp.—1l0 chapters. 23 cents. 


A FEW LEISURE HOURS. All who love leisure hours 


should read it. 90 pp. 25 cents. 

TWILIGHT HOUBS; or, Stories from Mrs. Brown’: 
Scrap Book. For Charlotte and Ellen. But theese 
stories are just as good for any other children. 144 pp 
25 cents. 


TEN MILE STONES in the Life Journey of Jessie Palm- 


er. M4pp. 25 cents. 
WHERE LIES THE FAULT? or, a word to Christia: 
Parents. 72pp. l6cents, 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treasurer, 
No. 13 Cornhill, Boston. 
15—tf 
Shinlanbaelianesaiiceininniciasmncan sail ‘ 
EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YEAR. 
THE BEST BOOK FOR AGENTS. 
To Persons out of Employment. 


An elegant Gift for a Father to Present to his Family 
Send for one copy, and try it among your Friends ! >} 
ANTED—Agents in every section of the United Stat: -. 

to cireulate SEARS’ LARGE TYPE QUARTO bi- 
BLE, For Family Use—Entitled 
The People’s Pictorial Domestic Bible, 
With about One Thousand Engravings !! 

This useful book is destined, if we can form an opini»: 
from the Notices of the Press, to have an unprecedentec 
circulation in every section of our wide-spread contine..:. 
and to have a distinct era in the sale of our works. it 
will, no doubt, in a few years become THE FAMILY 
BIBLE OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 

The most liberal remuneration will be allowed 





to 100 copies may easily be circuls 
and sold in each of the principal cities and towns of the 
nion. IT WILL BE SOLD BY SUBSCRIPT! N 


ONLY. 

ha Application should be made at once, as the field 
will soon be occupied. 

ee 


Persons wishing to act as agents, and do a cafe 
business, can send for a specimen corr On receipt of the 
established price, Six Dollars, the PICTORIAL FAMILY 
BIBLE, with a well bound Subscription Book, will be 
carefully boxed, and forwarded per express, at our risk 
and expense, to any central town or village in the United 
States, excepting these of California, Oregon and Texas. 

Register your Letters, and your money will c.we 
safe. 

7 In addition to the Pictoral Bible, we publish » 
large number of Illustrated Family Wi ppular. 
and of such a high moral and unexceptionable charac 









tion, they will confera PUBLIC BENEFIT, and receive s 
Farm Compensation for their labor. 
Orders respectfully solicited. For further particulars. 
address the subscriber, (pest id.) 
ROBERT SEARS, 181 William Street, New York. 
m0 





DAVIS, WRIGHT & CO., 2 
SUCCESSORS TO 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO. 
CARPETINGS 


Of every variety of fabric and quality, at the Lowrst 
CASH PRICES. 
CARPET HALL 
Over the Boston & Maine R. R. Station, 


Haymarket uare, Boston. 
M—-ly ¥ 8q ’ 





LEASE TO READ THIS—EMPLOYMENT. Person: 

out of employment may find that which is both profit - 
able and pleasant, by addressi: 

ROBERT SEARS, Publisher. 

No. 181 W liam Street, 





New York 
6—6mo. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








BOSTON, NOVEMBER 19, 1857. 








A GOOD CEILD GOD'S GIFT, 


A fair little girl, of a gentle spirit, won the 
attention, or love, of all who sawher. A visit- 


or, who had taken her upon his knee, told her | pulpit 
of the loneliness of his home, where there were | he be 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


solemnity were restored in the church ; and 
the prayers were recommenced and ended with- 
out further disturbance. The parson, in due 
time, ascended the eu He gave out his 
text and da calculated, no 
doubt, to be of much benefit to his hearers ; 
but he had not proceeded far when he was in- 
terupted by a loud noise, accompanied by rap- 
ping at the little window at the back of the 
. Turning round to ascertain the cause, 
held our friend Jack pecking away at the 





no children to cheer him on his return; and,| Window, flapping his wings against it, and 


appealing to her pity, asked if she would not 
go and live with him. 
clustering curls, and looking in his face with a 
tender, serious expression, she replied, ‘ God 
gave me to this house.’ 

The origina! narrator (the Knickerbocker) of 
this story beautifully adds: 
simple as the words, and the silvery voice was 
childhood’s ; yet, for a moment, it seemed as if 
wafted from a far-off world, where only angels 
dwell. A sober brightness, as of something 
profound and holy, passed over the meditative 
mood of the dwellers in that house, and every 
heart in it swelled with gratitude for the great 
God’s gift.’—S, S. Adv. 

Now, children, think of this. God gave you 
to your father’s house. You tre nota doll, 
that cannot see, nor speak, nor laugh, nor eat. 
Look at your hands and feet, and see how use- 
ful they are to you. Who made you so differ- 
ent from the doll? It was God, who sent you 
to your father’s house to be a blessing to your 
parents. If you love and obey them, God will 
be pleased. The reason why he made you is 
that you may glorify him by obedience to his 
commands in this world, and enjoy him forever 
in Heaven, 

Here is another pretty story on the same 
subject : 

‘I’m Fatuer’s.—I said one day to little 
Nannie Wheeler, ‘ Will you be my little girl ? 
You do not know how dearly I love you, and 
how happy I will make you if you will only 
come and live with me.’ 

Nannie looked up earnestly in my face with 
her bright black eyes, and said, ‘ I’m father's.’ 

O, well, Nannie,’ 1 answered, ‘I will give 
you such nice things if you will be my little 
girl. I will buy you new dresses, and a dear 
little hood for winter, and the funniest little 
inuff, and a little shawl and tippet. Now won't 
you be my little girl ” 

Nannie looked up agein in the same touch- 
ing manner, and said, ‘ I’m father’s,’ 

*O, now, Nannie,’ I said, more earnestly, 
‘ Aunt Carrie has no little girl to live with her, 
and father has Nelly and Augusta. I will buy 
you a new doll and a rocking-horse, and nice 
candies, and you shall havea little trundle-bed, 


and a large drawer to keep your toys in if you | 


will live with me.’ 

But again she looked up in her earnest man- 
ner, and simply answered, ‘ I’m father’s.’ 

Dear little girl! how few would have with- 
stood the temptation so strongly set before 
Nannie, and not have yielded just a little. 

Dear children, we ail have one Father. The 
world with all its allurement is held out to us. 
Do we turn from them all with a child-like 
heart, ‘and answer earnestly, ‘I am my 
Father’s?” Comforts and luxuries are spread 
around us, and would tempt us from the path 
of simplicity and duty: do we take up the 
cross humbly, and walk in the footsteps of Him 
who is meek and lowly of heart, and simply 
say, ‘I am my Father’s ? 

Let us all take a lesson from little Nannie’s 
unswerving love to her father. Nothing can 
tempt her from his side. She follows him 
about like a little lamb ; she nestles in his arms, 
and lays her precious head upon his bosom.— 
May the Good Shepherd watch and keep her, 
and when at the last day we shall all stand be- 
fore the judgment-seat, may I hear that dear 
voice saying, with an unwavering trust in her 
heavenly Parent, ‘I am Father’s.’—Jbid. 





VARIETY. 


A MAGPIE IN CHURCH. 

Such certainly was the case, when Jack, a 
magpie, well known in the village of ——, in 
the county of Kent, for his mischievous propen- 
sities, entered the village church in the after- 
noon of Sunday, July 25, 1852, during the 
time of Divine service. Our friend hopped 
quietly in at the open door, and, for a time, 
surveyed the congregation, recognizing man 
a friend who was wont to greet him with words 
of kindness and familiarity ; but, upon this oc- 
casion, Jack was surprised at finding that no 
notice was taken of him. 

At last he seemed determined that he would 
not be thus over-looked, and down the middle 
aisle he marched, knocking at the door of each 
pew and announcing his arrival to the inmates 
with a clear loud ‘Here am I,’ 

This move had the desired effect; for, in a 
very few moments every eye was turned upon 





our hero, The worthy parson, finding himself | 


ina decided minority, and perceiving broad 
gue coming over the before solemn faces of 

is flock, at once stopped the service, and de- 
sired the clerk to eject the intruder. But the 
order was more easily given than executed.— | 
Jack was determined not to leave, and so find- | 
ing himself pursued, took refuge in a forest of | 
legs belonging to his young friends, the school- 
children, who did not appear at all unwilling to 
afford him shelter, 

The clerk rushed on, intent upon catching | 
the enemy, and putting an end to this unortho- | 
dox proceeding, and over, first a bench, and 
then « child, he stumbled, in his attempts to| 
[rape upon the fugitive, who easily evaded | 

is grasp and always appeared just where the | 
clerk was not, informing him ever and anon of 
his whereabouts by the old ery—‘ Here am I.’ | 

At last, with the help of two or three of the | 
congregation who had joined in the pursuit, a| 


capture was and Jack was ignomini- | 
—_ turned out and the doors closed upoe | 
nim. 


After the lapse of a few minutes, order and | 


Throwing back her 


| hea 


screaming at the top of his voice—‘ Here am | 
—here am I,’—a fact which no one could gain- 
say or resist laughing at. 

‘The worthy parson finding his own gravity, 


|and that of his congregation so entirely upset 


| by what had occurred, brought his sermon to a 
‘The tone was speedy conclusion and dismissed the congrega- 


|tion. Sentence of death was recorded against 








the offender, but upon the petition of a number 
| of parish , it was cc ted | sab + 
for life from the precincts of the church. —Fra- 


| ser’s Magazine for September. 


EASTERN HOUSES. 


| ‘The houses of the Jews, as well as those of 
| the ancient Greeks and Romans, were very dif- 
ferently built to those in which we live. They 
| had not sloping roofs as ours have. The houses 
| of an eastern city were often built in the form 
|of a large square with an open court in the 
| middle, the entrance to the court being through 
| a gate or door at that side of the house which 
was next the street. The streets were always 
| narrow and dull, and generally very dirty.— 
The windows of the houses were made to look 
| into the inner court, and not into the street, 
jonly one over the gateway looked in that di- 
| rection. 
| One chief peculiarity of these houses, is 
their flat roofs. ‘The houses were seldom more 
than one story high ; and these flat roofs had a 
| low wall or parapet round them,so that persons 
might walk about and enjoy the air and view 
| without any danger. It was the custom in 
these warm climates to live very much upon 
| these roofs during the summer time, instead of 
jin the apartments below. Families used to 
take their meals and even sleep upon them.— 
Here also they used to dry their flax, and linen, 
|and fruit. There are many allusions in the 
Bible to these flat-roofed houses and the custom 
of living upon the roofs. Peter was upon the 
house-top, praying, when the messengers from 
| Cornelius came for him, (Acts x. 9.) As the 
| houses of an eastern city generally joined each 
other, and were mostly of the same height, and 
|the walls which separated the roof of one house 
| from that of another were very low, it was pos- 
| sible to go from one end of the city to the other 
upon these roofs without once coming down 
into the street, thus forming a terrace which 
reached from one gate to another. This may 
| serve to explain our Lord’s warning to his dis- 


| ciples when he foretold the destruction of Jeru- 
{salem. * Let him that ison the house-top not 
jcome down to take anything out of the house ;’ 
| that is, when they saw the signs he had given 
|them that the Roman army was about to sur- 
| round their city, if they were upon the house- 
top they were not to come down into the street, 
| but pass along the roofs till they came to the 
| gate of the city, where they were to descend 
| by the stairs, which were placed outside of the 
| houses, and escape as quickly as possible. 
| 





FLAX. 


| Calico is made of cotton, linen is made of 
| flax, and rope is made of hemp. Cotton, flax, 
| and hemp are all vegetable substances, and ex- 
|tensively cultivated in different parts of the 
world. They form the source of great wealth 
| to those countries that manufacture the raw 
| inatterial, as well as to those who grow it. 
The flax plant is cultivated in many coun- 
| tries, but varies in quality and quantity accord- 
| ing to soil and climate. 
New Zealand two sorts are produced ; the 

|leaves of both resemble the flag, but the 
flowers are smaller, and the clusters more 
numerous; of one kind they are yellow, and 
the other a deep red. Of the leaves of this 
plant, with a very little preparation, the people 
make all their common apparel; also their 
strings, lines and cordage for every purpose, 
|and which are so much stronger than anything 
| tbat we can make of hemp, that they will not 
| bear a comparison. From the same plant, by 
| another preparation, they draw long slender 
threads, or fibres, which shine likesilk, and are 
as white as snow; of these, which are very 
strong, they make their finest cloth. And of 

e leaves, without any other preparation, than 
| by splitting them into proper breadths and ty- 
ing their strips together, they make their fish- 
| ing nets, some of which are of an enormous 
size. 


FILIAL AFFECTION. 


We dismounted at the door of a spacious 
tent in the centre of the encampment. No 
| sooner had our sheikh touched the ground than 
| he was affectionately embraced by his son, a 

fine boy of about fifteen. This scene at once 
brought to my mind some incidents recorded in 
Scripture, and seemed, in fact, to realize the 
interesting narratives of patriarchal times. The 
outh placed his hands on his father’s neck and 
Kissed each cheek, and then they leaned their 

ds for a few ds, while embracing, on 
each other's shoulders. Precisely similar was 
the scene at the meeting of Jacob and Esau 
nearly four thousand years ago:—‘ And Esau 
ran to meet him, and embraced him, and fell on 
his neck, and kissed him.’ 











THE WEATHER. 


When you wish to know what the weather 
is to be, go out and select the smallest cloud 
you see, keep your eye upon it, and if it de- 
creases and disappears, it shows a state of the 
air which will be sure to be followed by fair 
weather ; but if it increases in size, you may 
as well take your great coat with you, if you 
are going from home, for falling,weather will 
not be far off. The reason is this :— 

When the air is becoming charged with 
electricity, you will see every cloud attracting 
all lesser ones towards it, till it gathers into a 


shower. Az on oe goptrern, shen the Sid 
is passing off, or diffusing itself, even a lar, 
=— wil be seen breaking to pieces and dis. 
solving. 


FARMERS OF THE OLD SCHOOL. 

Adam was a farmer, while yet in Paradise, 
and after his fall was commanded to earn his 
bread by the sweat of his brow. 

Job, the honest, upright and patient, was a 
farmer, and his stern endurance has passed 
into a proverb. 

Socrates was a farmer, and yet wedded to 
his calling, the glory of his immortal philoso- 
phy. 

Cincinnatus was a farmer, and one of the 
noblest Romans, 

Burns was a farmer, and the muse found him 
at the plough, and filled his soul with poetry. 

Washington was a farmer, and retired from | 
the highest earthly station, to enjoy a quiet, 
rural life, and present to the world a spectacle 
of human greatness. 


TRY AGAIN. 
King Bruce of Scotland flung himself down 
In a lonely mood to think ; 
*Tis true he was monarch, and wore a crown, 
But his heart was beginning to sink. 


For he had been trying to do a great deed, 
To make his people glad, 

He had tried and tried, but couldn’t succeed, 
And so he became quite sad. 


He flung himself down in low despair, 
As grieved as man could be ; 
And after a while as he pondered there, 
‘Pll give it all up,’ said he. 
Now just at the moment a spider dropp’d, 
With its silken cobweb clue, 
And the king in the midst of his thinking 
stopp’d 
To see what the spider would do. 


’T was a long way up to the ceiling dome, 
And it hung by a rope so fine, 

That how it would get to its cobweb home, 
King Bruce could not divine. 


It soon began to cling and crawl 
Straight up with strong endeavor, 

But down it came with a slippery sprawl, 
As near to the ground as ever. 


Up, up it ran, not a second it stayed, 
To utter the least complaint, 

Till it fell still lower, and there it laid, 
A little dizzy and faint. 


Its head grew steady—again it went, 
And travelled a half-yard higher, 

*T was a delicate thread it had to tread, 
And a road where its feet would tire. 


Again it fell and swung below, 
But again it quickly mounted, 

Till up and down, now fast, now slow, 
Nine brave attempts were counted. 


‘Sure,’ cried the King, ‘ that foolish thing 
Will strive no more to climb, 

When it toils so hard to reach and cling, 
And tumbles every time.’ 


But up the insect went once more, 
Ah me, ’tis an anxious minute, 

He’s only a foot from his cobweb door, 
Oh, say, will he lose or win it ? 


Steadily, steadily, inch by inch, 
Higher and higher he got, 
And a bold little run at the very last pinch 
Put him into his native spot. 
‘Bravo! bravo!’ the King cried out ; 
* All honor to those who fry, 
The spider up there defied despair, 
He conquered, and why should’nt I ? 


And Bruce of Scotland braced his mind, 
And gossips tell the tale, 

That he tried once more as he tried before, 
And that time did not fail. 


Pay goodly heed, all ye who read, 
And beware of saying, ‘I can’t,’ 
*Tis a cowardly word, and apt to lead 

To Idleness, Folly, and Want. 


Whenever you find your heart despair 
Of doing some goodly thing, 
Con over this strain, try bravely a 


in, 
And remember the Spider and 


ing. 


A BROWN PAPER MAGNET. 


his telescope, concluded that there must be 
something delightful in it, and he gazed 
through it a long time, but, seeing nothing, he 
concluded his master was a fool, and the teles- 
cope all nonsense ; and he told Rover, the dog, 
what he thought of his master. 

‘I don’t know the uses of the telescope, nor 
how wise our master may be,’ said the dog, 
* but I am satisfied of two things! 

* What are they ?’ said the monkey. 

‘ First,” said the dog, ‘that telescopes were 
not made for monkeys to look through; and, 
secondly, that monkeys were not made to look 
through telescopes.’ 


‘ARE YOU READY.’ 


A young milliner girl by the name of Susan 
Grey, was in the habit of walking out into the 
country every Sabbath morning with a female 
friend; and we cannot wonder that once a 
week, she was glad to escape from the dusty 
city, and hot, close air of the shop-room. (ne 
Sunday morning she was engaged as usual, in 
preparing for her accustomed walk, when the 
voice of her friend, who was waiting below, 
called out— 

‘ Susan, are you ready ? 

She ran to the window to reply, when look- 
ing out, she saw a man beneath with a coffin, 
which he was carrying to a house of mourning 
somewhere in the neighborhood. The words 
—‘ Susan, are you ready ? thus associated, fell 
on her heart with painful significance. She 
immediately asked herself—t Am I ready for 
death—for the coffin—for the grave—for a seat 
at God’s right hand?’ 
not. Then it is time that I had begun to get 
ready. I will put it off no longer. will cast 
myself at once at the feet of Him whom I have 
pierced with my sins, and clasp his cross until 
he consents to accept me. She was accepted 
of Christ, united herself with an evangelical 
church, lived long, and was very useful in her 
sphere, serving her Savior faithfully, and win- 
ning many to Jesus. 


A FINE COUNTRY FOR LOAFERS. 


According to Mons. Humboldt there is a tree 
in the South Sea Islands, which produces ready 
made shirts. The natives cut off pieces of the 
tree about two feet long, from which they draw 
off the fibrous bark as boys draw off the bark 
of chestnuts to make whistles. Each man se- 
lects a tree near his own diameter, so that the 
shirt may be a good fit. When the bark is off, 
they cut a hole in each circle to admit the arms. 
The shirts do not require any washing, starch- 
ing, and ironing, and a more convenient article 


country produces breadfruit, so that a fellow 
may get his board and clothes gratis. 


TEACHING A FOREIGNER TO SPEAK 
ENGLISH. 


My friend, the foreigner, called on me to bid 
me farewell before quitting the town, and on 
his departure he said : 

‘I am going at the country,’ 

I ventured to correct his phraseology, by 
saying that we were accustomed to say, ‘ going 
into the country. He thanked me for this cor- 
rection, said he profited by my lesson, and ad- 
ded, ‘1 will knock into your door on my return,’ 





ORTHOGRAPHICAL. 

A shoemaker received a note from a female 
whom he was particularly desirous to please, 
requesting him to make her a pair of shoes, 
and, not knowing exactly the style she requir- 
ed, he dispatched a written missive to her, 
whether she would have them ‘ Wround or Esq 
Toad. ‘The fair one, indignant at this rude 
specimen of orthography, replied ‘ Knether? 





ROSES. 

When the climbing roses fail to run, which 
is often the case, the remedy is to cut away all 
but three or four of the strongest shoots, and 
permit none but these to grow the first season. 
Give the plant plenty of manure—liquid manure 


roses to grow to almost any extent desired. 


and rarely fails to veto the bill. 





A very simple and interesting electrical ex- 
periment may be made with a sheet of brown 
‘paper, illustrating ima remarkable manner how 


the most astonishing effects may be produced 
by the simplest means. 
Take a sheet of coarse brown paper, and, 


after holding it before the fire till it is perfectly 
dry, fold it up into a Jong strip of about two 
inches wide: the magnet is now complete. To 
exhibit its attractive power, cut some strips of 
writing-paper about three inches long and 
about as wide as one of these lines; place 
them upon the table three or four together.— 
Now take the magnet and draw it briskly under 
the arm two or three times ; its electro-magnet- 
ism is instantly developed, and becomes appa- 
rent when held over the small strips of writing- 
paper, for they fly up from the table pone 
the paper-magnet, veritably ‘by the wings of 
lightning.’ 


‘NINE TAILORS MAKE A MAN.’ 

This phrase originated in the following inci- 
dent:—In 1742 an orphan boy enghel at a 
fashionable tailor’s shop in London, in which 
nine journeymen were employed. His interest- 
ing appearance opened the hearts of the benev- 
olent tailors, who immediately contributed nine 
shillings for the relief of the little stranger.— 
With this capital he purchased fruit, which he 
retailed at a profit. Time passed on, and 
wealth and honor smiled upon the young 
tradesman, so that when he set up his carriage, 
instead of troubling the College of Heraldry 
for a crest, he painted the following motto on 
the panel of his carriage-door:—‘ Nine tailors 
made me a man.’ 


A FABLE. 
The’ monkey of a celebrated astronomer, 





having seen him continually looking through 


it is true, may venture to slip in a word side- 


Alas! { feel that I am | 


for loafers could not be imagined. The same | 


—manure of almost any kind or description.— 
By this means you can cause your climbing 


It is very easy to look down on others,—to 
look down on ourselves is the difficulty. Self) 
holds the balance of power in the latter case, | 
Conscience, | 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVP 
WORKS FOR THE YOUNG, 


WORKS BY REV. HARVEY NEWCOMER, 
HOW TO BE A LADY. A Book for Girls; con 
pee hints on the Formation of Character. cloth, gat 


HOW TO BE A MAN. A Book 
useful hints on the Formation 
gilt, 50 cents. 

ANECDOTES FOR BOYS. Entertaining Anecdotes ang 
Narratives, illustrative of Principles aud Character 
cloth, gilt, 50 cents. 

ANECDOTES FOR GIRLS. Entertaining Anecdotes ang 
Narratives illustrative of Principle aud Character. 
18mo. cloth, gilt, 42 cents. 

NATIONAL SERIES OF AMERICAN Hig, 

TORIES, 
BY REY. JOSEPH BANVARD. 

PLYMOUTH AND THE PILGRIMS; or, Lucidents ang 
Adventures in the History of the First Settlers. Wig 

Illustrations. l6mo. cloth 60 cents. 

NOVELTIES OF THE NEW WORLD. An account 
the Advent and Di jes of the bxplorers P| 

illustrations. Gime, 


for Boys ; co 
of Character, 





North America. With numerous 
cloth, bUcents. 


BOMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY ; or, an Accouy 
of the Early Settlement of North Caroliua and Virgin; 
embracing a Narrative of the ‘'ragic incidents co) 
with thedpanish settlements at St.Augustine, the French 
Colonies at Koanoke, and the kngish Plantation a 
Jamestown; the Captivity of Captain Jolu Smith, and the 
interesting Adventures of the youthiul l’ocahontas, 
With numerous illustrations. itimo. cloth, 60 cents, 

TRAGIC SCENES IN THE HISTORY OF MARYLaND 
AND THE OLD FRENCH WAK, with an account of 
various ri events whieh oo. 

| curred in the early setuiement of America. With 

| elegant I Lew volume, just 











| ublished, lomo. cloth, 60 cents. 
| & cuch volume is complete in itself, aud yet togethe 
| they form a regular Series of American Histories. 
Published by 
| GOULD & LINCOLN, 

2 5¥ Washington Street, 


A NEW QUESTION ZOOh. 
ONE THOUSAND 
QUESTIONS AND PROPOSITIONS, 
For the use of 


Sabbath Schools 


| 


AND 
BIBLE CLASSES. 


An entirely new aud most valuable work, just issued by 
the American 5. 8. Unio: 
HENRY HOYT, 
22—tf No. 9 Cornhill, 

A NEW QUESTION BOOK. 
OULD & LINCOLN, have, in press, and will 
publish, a new work for Sabbaih Schools, e 

The Harmony Question Book, 
| Pan Il. on the Four Gospels, intended for Interme 
| diate and Adult Classes in our Sabbath Schools. By Ray, 
8. B. Swans, 
| The plan of the work is pew, and it is thought wil 
| prove very useful and popular. Being free trom all 
| denominational bias, it may be used by any evangelical 
denomination. 

22 





AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL 
AS long been manufactured by a practical chemist, 
| and every ounce of it under his own eye, with invari- 
| able accuracy and care, It is sealed and protected by 
| law from counterfeits, and consequently can be relied on 
| a8 genuine, without adulteration. It: upplies the surest 
| remedy the world has ever known for the cure of pul- 
| monary complaints ; for coughs, colds, hoarseness, aSthma, 
croup, whooping-cough, bronchitis, incipient consump- 
tion, and for the rehef of consumptive patients in ad- 
} vanced stages of the disease. As time makes these facts 
| wider and better known, this medicine has gradually be- 
} come the best reliance of the afflicted, from the log cabin 
| of the American peasant to the palaces of Luropean kings. 
| Throughout this entire country, in every state and city, 
and indeed almost every hamlet it contains, Cupra 
| Pecroga. is known as the best of all remedies for digeas- 
| es of the throat and lungs, In many foreign countries it 
is extensively used by their most intelligent physicians— 
If there is any dependence on what men of every station 
certify it has done for them; if we can trust our own 
senses when we see the dangerous affections of the | 
| yield to it: if we can depend on the assurance of intel. 
| gent physicians, whose business is to know ; in short, if 
| there is any reliance upon any thing, then is it irrefute- 
| bly proven that this medicine does cure the class of dis 
| eases it is designed for, beyond any and ail other remedies 
known to mankind. Nothing but its intrinsic virt 
and the unmistakable benefit conferred on thousands 
sufferers, could originate and maintain the reputation it 
enjoys. While many inferior remedies have been 
upon the community, have failed, and been discarded, this 
has gained friends by every trial, conferred benefits 
the aiilicted they can never forget, and produced cures 
too numerous aud remarkable to be forgotten. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 
Lowell, Mass, 

And sold. by all the Druggists everywhere. 
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> PAIN KILLER. 
LETTERS FROM MISSIONARIES IN BURMAH. 
SHWAYGHYEERN, Burmah, March 6, 1856. 
Mr. P. Davis—Dear Sir: Such is the great demand for 


the Pain Killer that I write you to send me as soon # 
possible, in addition to what I have hitherto order 





dozen boxes, (two dozen bottles ina box) and 
the same, that 1 may give = anorder on the Treasury of 
the Union to the amount of the same. N. 


| wise, but that troublesome meddler, among a HenrHapa, Burmah, March 17, 1856. 


| down. 


| The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious and 
devout souls are everywhere of one religion ; 


|and when death has taken off the mask they 





livery they wear make them strangers here. 


| An anecdote is told of an English barber, 
who observed to his customer that there was 
‘Then I hope you are 
|somewhat particular about the brushes you 
‘Oh,’ said the barber, ‘I do not mean 
| the ’air of the ’ead, but the hair of the hatmos- 


|* cholera in the hair.’ 
| use.’ 


phere.’ 


| ‘John,’ said a father to his son, one day, 


‘fast people,’ is very easily disposed of and put 


will know one another, though the diverse 


Messrs. P. Davis & Son—Gents: * * * I am sorry @ 
say the last box of Pain Killer sent me has not yet com 
| to hand. ‘The expense of getting the medicine is some- 
thing, “ these hard times,” but the want of it is of far 
more importance. * * * Send me as soou as pol 
another box of the same size, (viz. $50 worth.) 1 enclose 
an order on the Treasurer of the Missionary Union for the 
amount. ey. 3. E, THOMAS. 
Davis’ Pain Killer sold by all medicine dealers. 
45—ly 





500 AGENTS WANTED TO SELL 
THE 
PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID, 
AND OTHER POPULAR WORKS. 


I have about 150 Agents now in the field who are mal 
| ing from 


$25 TO $150 A MONTH. 


There are many persons out of employment, who if they 
had courage to try, could do well for themselves, and 0 
the public a great favor by introducing my really exee- 
lent Books. 

Persons out of employment would do well to send for 
my catalogue with terms to Agents which I will send 
Postage paid, on application. 

ADDRESS, 


H. DAYTON, Publisher, 
No, 29 Ann Street, Cor. Nassau, N. % 


——, 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


A FAMILY PAPER 
DEVOTED TO 
Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love- No 8® 
tarianism, Ne Controversy: 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MS. 
No. 22 School Street. 


when he caught him shaving the ‘down’ off his 
upper lip, ‘don’t throw your shaving water out 
where there are any barefooted boys, for they 
might get their feet pricked.’ 

Scene.—A tall ladder leading against the 
house—a nigger at the top, and a hog seratch- 
ing his hide against the bottom.—‘ G’way— 
g’way, dar! Youm makin’ mischief.’ 

Handsome features alone are incapable of 
expressing real beauty, as speech alone is capa- 
ble of expressing it. 

Thou canst not joke an enemy into a friend, 
but thou mayest a friend into an enemy. 


If you wish to be always thirsty, be a drunk- 
|ard; for the oftener and more you drink, the 
more thirsty you will be. 


Why are sheaves of 


21—tf 





in like rude boys?— 








Because they must be hed before they are PqIH OLA reap. A Sie. 7h Oh 4 eel 
fit for use. os 

The best mode of revenge is, not to imitate PORED Vat “ee 
the injury. W.Hyde,Portland, E.F. Duren,Bangor, Agents 
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